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LAKE MICHIGAN'S ILLINOIS COAST. 

By J. Seymour Currey. 

Four states border upon the coast line of Lake Michigan, 
namely: Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. While 
the entire coast line of Lake Michigan is 1320 miles in extent, 
only about sixty-two miles of it border upon the state of 
Illinois, but in that comparatively short stretch is situated 
one of the great shipping ports of the world, and a city rank- 
ing fourth in size of population among the world's great cities. 
A few facts regarding Lake Michigan will enable us to form 
a correct impression of this very conspicuous natural feature 
of our state. 

Lake Michigan is the third in point of size among the 
fresh water .bodies of the world, Lake Superior coming first, 
next to which is the Victoria Nyanza in Africa, and follow- 
ing this the inland sea which washes the northeast shore of 
Illinois. Our lake is the onljrone of the five great lakes which 
is entirely enclosed within the boundaries of the United States, 
the other four lying on the boundary line between Canada 
and our own country. Lake Michigan is 22,336 square miles 
in extent of area, its length in a direct line from the southern 
to its northern end being 307 miles. It has a maximum depth 
of 870 feet, and its surface is 581 feet above the level of 
the sea. 1 

It is usually related in our histories that Lake Michigan 
was discovered by Joliet and Marquette in 1673. These ex- 
plorers emerged upon the lake through the outlet of the Chi- 
cago River while pursuing a voyage in canoes from the Mis- 
sissippi Eiver, which they had discovered a short time before. 
They had thus been the first white men to behold the lake in 
its southern portion, though it must not be forgotten that its 
northern shores had been well known to the French from the 
time of Jean Nicolet who coasted along the shore from Mack- 
inac to Green Bay in 1634, thirty-nine years before Joliet 
and Marquette made the great discovery. Indeed these ex- 
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plorers could not have entered upon their voyage without 
first passing along the northern shore to reach Green Bay 
into which the Fox River flowed and through which they 
must pass to reach the portage into the Wisconsin River, 
and thus their entrance into the lake through the Chicago 
river was the second time they had plowed its waters in their 
frail canoes. 

It seems appropriate in this place to remark upon the 
generally prevalent custom among writers to speak of Mar- 
quette as the discoverer of the site of Chicago and the ad- 
jacent portion of Lake Michigan. On this point Edward GL 
Mason in his work entitled, "Chapters from Illinois History,' ' 
says: "Popular error assigned the leadership of the expedi- 
tion which discovered the upper Mississippi and the Illinois 
valley to Marquette, who never held or claimed it. Every 
reliable authority demonstrates the mistake, and yet the de- 
lusion continues. But as Marquette himself says that Joliet 
was sent to discover new countries, and he to preach the gos- 
pel ; as Count Frontenac reports to the home authorities that 
Talon selected Joliet to make the discovery ; as Father Dablon 
confirms this statement ; and as the Canadian authorities gave 
rewards to Joliet alone as the sole discoverer, we may safely 
conclude that to him belongs the honor of the achievement.' ' 2 
Referring to the same subject, Reuben Gold Thwaites, in his 
"Story of Wisconsin," says, that Marquette, "though merely 
a subordinate in the expedition, has been accorded by most 
writers far greater credit than its leader. It is his statue, 
rather than Joliet 's, which the Wisconsin legislature voted 
to place in the Capitol at Washington; and while Marquette 
has a county and a town in Wisconsin named in his honor, 
Joliet has not even been remembered in the list of cross-road 
postoffices. Illinois has been more considerate of historical 
truth." 3 

Lake Michigan receives the drainage of only a very nar- 
row belt of country in northeastern Illinois and northwestern 
Indiana, comprised mainly in the drainage of the Chicago 
and Calumet rivers. It drains about one-half the area of the 



2 Mason: "Chapter From Illinois History," p. 40. 
'Thwaites: "The Story of Wisconsin," p. 60. 
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southern peninsula of Michigan and 1500 square miles of the 
northwestern part of Indiana. It drains also an area of 
several thousand square miles in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan and adjacent portions of Wisconsin, mainly tribu- 
tary to Green Bay. South of the Green Bay drainage system 
only a narrow belt in Wisconsin is tributary to the lake. The 
watershed draining to Lake Michigan is estimated to be 45,000 
square miles, and the total area of the basin, including the 
lake itself, is 68,100 square miles. 4 

The southwestern shores of the lake are bordered with 
sand dunes rising in many graceful shapes, the summits of 
some reaching an extreme height of one hundred feet or 
more. 5 " These dunes are, however, but a hem on the fertile 
prairie lands," said Schoolcraft in 1820, "not extending more 
than half a mile or more inland. Water, in the shape of la- 
goons, is often accumulated behind these sand dunes, and 
the force of the winds is such as to choke and sometimes 
entirely shut up the mouth of its rivers. We had found this 
hem of sand hills extending around the southern shore of the 
lake from the vicinity of Chicago, and soon found that it gave 
an appearance of sterility to the country that it by no means 
merited." 6 

While these sand hills were a characteristic feature of the 
lake shore along the Chicago frontage from a point twelve 
miles north of the river to the Indiana state line in the early 
day, they have since been entirely removed in the course of 
city improvements. 

They are mentioned in "Wau-Bun," as follows : "A vast 
range of sand hills, covered with stunted cedars, pines and 
dwarf willow trees, intervened between (Kinzie's) house and 
the lake, which was, at that time, not more than thirty rods 
distant." 7 

These sand hills afforded a shelter to the Indians who 
attacked the retreating garrison of Fort Dearborn in 1812 at 
the time of the Chicago massacre. 8 



4 Leverett: "Illinois Glacial Lobe," p. 538. 
•Salisbury: "Geography of Chicago." p. 60. 
•Schoolcraft: "Mississippi," p. 203. 
T "Wau-Bun," p. 185. 
8 Currey: "Story of Old Fort Dearborn," p. 133. 
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Following the shore line north from Gross Point where 
the light-house now stands, twelve miles north from the Chi- 
cago river, a somewhat irregular line of bluffs border the 
shore of the lake reaching a height of from fifty to seventy- 
five feet. These bluffs continue far beyond the coast line of 
Illinois into Wisconsin. The aspect of the shore from pass- 
ing vessels is one of loveliness, the bosky headlands half con- 
cealing the roofs and spires of many cities and villages 
stretch in a continuous line for a hundred miles or more. 
One point especially, the present site of the Gross Point light- 
house, was called by lake sailors even from early times, 
" Beauty's Eyebrow," because of its bold cape crowned with 
native forest trees. The west shore of the lake is frequently 
spoken of as the " north shore,' ' having reference to its di- 
rection from Chicago, and along this shore, and in the coun- 
try situated farther inland, are the suburban homes of many 
thousands of Chicago's business men. That portion of the 
shore of Lake Michigan forming the Illinois coast is about 
62 miles in length as stated above. This coast line extends 
from the Indiana state line on the south (which, however, is 
not at the extreme southern bend of the lake, but twelve miles 
northwestward of that point), to the Wisconsin state line on 
the north. Of this coast line twenty-five and one-half miles 
are included within the city limits of Chicago. 9 

While it is stated above that the surface of the lake stands 
at an elevation of 581 feet above the level of the sea, this 
elevation is by no means a constant one, as there are varia- 
tions due to several different causes. The first of these causes 
is the slow and gradual fluctuations extending over years, 
having an extreme range of more than five feet, but usually 
oscillating much within this figure. These fluctuations are 
caused by the variable amount of rain which falls in the vast 
area of country drained by the lakes. 10 In 1838, the lake eleva- 
tion was the highest on record, namely, 584.7 feet above sea 
level, and at the lowest recorded elevation since that time it 
stood at 578.5 feet, with numerous variations at intervening 



•War Department: Chart of Lake Michigan, issued in 1911. 
"Salisbury: "Physiography," p. 301. 
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periods. 11 Sudden and violent fluctations of the lake level 
frequently occur caused by gales and by atmospheric pres- 
sure. A very remarkable rise of water occurred in April, 
1909, reaching a height of six feet and subsiding a few hours 
later. This rise of water came just after a storm of unusual 
severity and caused damage along the water front at Chicago 
amounting to about two millions of dollars. 12 

There is still another cause of fluctuations of level to be 
attributed to lunar tides, though such changes are scarcely 
perceptible, and not until as late as 1858 was the fact estab- 
lished that there were actual tides in Lake Michigan. It was 
a matter of much speculation among early observers as to 
whether there was a tide at all, but Lieut. Col. James D. 
Graham, a government engineer, made a long series of obser- 
vations at Chicago and conclusively proved that there was 
a daily variation of nearly three inches in the lake level owing 
to the influence of the moon upon its surface. In his report 
Col. Graham justified himself for taking so much pains to 
ascertain the facts regarding the tidal movements, as follows : 
"Although this knowledge may be of but small practical ad- 
vantage to navigators, yet it may serve as a memorandum of a 
physical phenomenon whose existence has generally hereto- 
fore been either denied or doubted. ,m 

Lake Michigan is about 52 miles across in an east and 
west line from the mouth of the Chicago river, gradually in- 
creasing in width towards the north, until it is about 85 miles 
across at the Wisconsin state line. Its maximum depth, as 
stated above, is 870 feet, which is at a point in the lake di- 
rectly east of Racine, Wisconsin. It is not nearly so deep, 
however, in the waters opposite the Illinois coast, the great- 
est depth east of Chicago not much exceeding 200 feet. Could 
it be possible to place the loop district of Chicago with its 
tall buildings directly on the bottom of the lake at its deepest 
part east of the river, at a point about thirty miles distant, 
it would by no means be submerged from view, for many of 
the buildings would still rise above its surface, some of them 



"Lake Survey Bulletin, No. 24, p. 121. 

aCurrey: "History of Chicago," Vol. I, p. 146, 

"Graham: "Lunar Tidal Wave in the North American Lakes." p. 11. 
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for a hundred feet or more. The opposite coast of Michigan 
never comes into view at any time as the limit of visibility is 
far exceeded taking into account the low shores on either side. 
If there was an eminence of 1500 feet on either one of the 
shores, the opposite shore would come into view, but of course 
there is no such point of observation. The aspect of the 
lake from any point on the Illinois side is that of a bound- 
less water surface. When Schoolcraft came into the lake in 
1821, by way of the Chicago portage from the west, he wrote 
that it was "like the ocean.' ' And when Lord Coleridge was 
making a visit to Chicago some years ago he said he regarded 
Chicago and its lake as one of the wonders of the world. "The 
lake is very grand,' ' he wrote, "and, as I walked along it in 
a breeze, the waves, the beach, the sand, the whole thing was 
just like the sea." 

A mirage occasionally lifts the Michigan shore into view 
so that apparently it may be discerned by the beholder, and 
photographs have been taken of such phantom views. In 
May, 1901, a mirage was plainly to be seen for two hours or 
more during one afternoon, as reported in the Chicago Trib- 
une of May 4th in that year, and the article describing it 
was accompanied by a reproduction of the view as shown in 
the camera. While the name of mirage is popularly given to 
this interesting phenomenon it is more correct to speak of it 
as a "looming." A true mirage inverts the images of objects 
which it brings into view; mirages, indeed, are frequently 
seen on the lake when vessels beyond the range of vision 
appear in an inverted position above the horizon line. 

There are many places in Illinois that are lower than the 
surface of Lake Michigan. Sangamon county, for example, 
has a range of altitude between 512 and 720 feet above tide 
water. This being so there are some portions of the county 
lying below the surface of Lake Michigan which we have seen 
is 581 feet above the sea. In a more general way it may be 
stated that out of 56,650 square miles which Illinois contains, 
20,350 square miles are below the level of Lake Michigan, or 
nearly one-third of the whole. The figures for this statement 
may be found in F. M. Leverett's "Illinois Glacial Lobe," 
on page 12, published by the government in 1899. This fact 
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was known in a general way to the people of the state in the 
early days. One of the objections made to the proposed 
Illinois and Michigan canal in the legislature was that there 
would be danger "that by the pressure of the lake, when 
once the canal was dug, the channel would be enlarged more 
and more, so as at last to sweep away the state/ ' 14 

The "Grand Prairie of Illinois,'' a tract of country ex- 
tending three hundred miles southwest from the Chicago area, 
abuts at one single point only on Lake Michigan for a short 
distance of four miles south of the mouth of the Chicago 
river. 15 This statement applies of course to its primeval con- 
dition, as natural features have been much modified in the 
course of city building. 

On the other hand there was at one time under serious 
consideration a plan for draining Lake Michigan during Gov- 
ernor Cole's administration. A bill had been introduced in 
the legislature to drain certain lakes as "not only much good 
land would be reclaimed, but the health of the country ma- 
terially benefited." Several amendments adding other lakes 
to the bill were proposed and adopted. Finally one member, 
said W. H. Brown in a lecture before the Chicago Lyceum in 
1840, "moved an additional section, proposing to drain Lake 
Michigan, which was also carried by a large majority," with 
an appropriation to carry the provisions of the bill into ef- 
fect. "Fortunately for the country lying southwest of the 
lake," says the editor of the state paper of that day, "its 
inundation was prevented by a motion to read the bill in 
committee of the whole, which prevailed," where it seems to 
have received its quietus. 

In this place I shall give some account of the natural 
history of Lake Michigan though I shall be obliged to leave 
out much interesting material. Of the fish found in Lake 
Michigan there are but a few which are common to the river 
systems of Illinois, the different species belonging to each 
locality being the farthest removed from each other. The 
whitefish is a favorite food fish and formerly was taken in 
great numbers, but of late years has become scarce, the mar- 

M Fergus Pamphlets, No. 14, pp. 95, 124. 
U J. D. Caton: "Miscellanies," p. 94. 
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ket being supplied from lakes in northern Canada. Lake 
trout is an important denizen of our waters, and though 
closely allied to brook trout it attains to a much greater size. 
Lake sturgeon, formerly common to our waters, is quite 
scarce at the present time. Sturgeon often attained to a re- 
markable size and were the largest fi«ih in the lake, some of 
them reaching a length of six feet or more. They are sel- 
dom taken now, however. The so-called lake herring "is by 
far the most abundant food fish of the Great Lakes," says 
Professor Forbes. 16 They are the chief reliance of fishermen 
along the Illinois shore of the lake, and always find a ready 
market notwithstanding their small size. They are taken in 
nets in great quantities within a mile of shore. The yellow 
perch is one of the best known fishes in this region of the 
lake. It swarms along the numerous piers and breakwaters 
of the lake shore where thousands of devoted line-casters 
can be seen at all hours and at all seasons engaged in the 
sport. While the perch has always been found in the rivers 
of northern Illinois, it is said to have greatly increased since 
the opening of the drainage canal has allowed an immense 
volume of lake water to flow into the river valley below. The 
introduction of German carp, like that of the English spar- 
row, has been much condemned owing to their supposed 
crowding out of more desirable species, and that they are 
inferior as a food fish. Practically, however, it has not been 
found that either of these objections to their presence has 
much force, for other fish are as numerous as before, and 
more so in fact, in spite of the carp, and there is a constant 
and increasing demand for these fish in the markets. 

No one who is familiar with scenes along the shore of 
Lake Michigan can h#ve failed to observe the great numbers 
of gulls which resort thither at all seasons of the year. They 
are not shy of inhabited places and follow the rivers through 
the city circling about over their surfaces in search of food. 
These interesting specimens of bird life are watched with the 
greatest interest by curious crowds from the bridges and 
piers on the river and lake shore. Travelers on the railroads 
entering the city along the shore of the lake from the south 



"Forbes: "Natural History of Illinois," III, pp. 54. 278. 
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often see them in great flocks circling around the edge of the 
lake, where their presence adds a picturesque element to the 
scene. While there are several varieties of gulls known to nat- 
uralists the most common is the herring gull which also fre- 
quents the Atlantic coast, and many of them pass over the 
intervening chain of lakes and rivers to these inland waters. 
Terns are often called gulls, are of similar appearance, but 
of smaller size, 17 

It sometimes happens that fierce storms raging inland 
from the Atlantic coast drive a few individuals of strictly 
maritime species to this region, where they find a temporary 
refuge on the shore of Lake Michigan. Thus within recent 
years our local naturalists have obtained specimens of the 
Burgomaster gull, the Iceland gull, the Caspian tern, and the 
"man-o'-war bird"; and it is believed that in time many other 
varieties of sea-coast birds, so far not taken or recognized, 
will be found and added to the list of "accidental visitants." 
Through the attraction of the lake we are indebted for visits 
of "extra-limital" birds of various aquatic species, some be- 
longing to the far away Pacific coast, and others, like the 
Florida cormorant, wandering far to the north of its usual 
range, finding a temporary abode on our shores. 

It is curious to note the remarkable influence that the 
proximity of Lake Michigan has upon the routes chosen by 
the land birds in their migratory flights, especially in the 
spring of the year. It might naturally be supposed that a 
region so densely populated as this would be avoided by the 
streams of birds passing to the north, or that even in so doing 
they would keep to a high line of flight. But, on the contrary, 
it happens that Chicago, with its extensive park systems, and 
the outlying districts, are favorite places for birds to pause 
in their spring migrations, and they are seen here on such 
occasions in vast numbers. The parks and nearby country 
districts are thronged with every variety of bird life. 

Thus, says the ornithologist of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, "it would be a difficult matter to find a more inter- 
esting and fertile field for the study of birds than our area. 

"Woodruff: "Birds of the Chicago Area/' p. 17. 
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We have the great wooded regions north of us, Lake Michigan 
on the east, the desolate sandy southern portion somewhat 
resembling the western plains, and upon which there are 
found growing quite a number of western plants, the whole 
area forming an attraction for birds which favor such local- 
ities. What greater inducements could be offered birds to 
visit our area during their migration; for south and west 
of us there are rich broad fields with ridges of timber, and 
several large rivers, the Illinois, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, 
which tend to lead the birds to us. " 18 A large portion of this 
region, says Mr. Frank M. Woodruff whom we have quoted 
above, lies "in a great basin formed by the old lake beaches 
and the wooded hills of Lake and Du Page counties, the tem- 
perature influenced by that of Lake Michigan,' ' and forms 
"what might be called a 'wind harbor,' causing at times a 
perfect deluge of migrating birds. Much more time is spent 
by these birds with us, apparently, than in the regions lying 
outside of our area. I believe that the reason for this is the 
temperate basin which I have spoken of as a wind harbor 
and the influence of Lake Michigan." 19 

Lighthouses are maintained by the government at many 
points along the Illinois coast of Lake Michigan, the largest 
of which is at Gross Point, twelve miles north of the Chicago 
harbor, and situated within the limits of the city of Evanston. 
This lighthouse is 110 feet in height and is provided with a 
revolving light of great power, visible at a distance of 19 
miles. There is also a fog whistle at the same place. There 
are three stations of the coast guard (formerly known as the 
life-saving service) on the Illinois coast line, two in Chicago 
and one at Evanston. Residents of the lake shore enjoy 
special advantages in having coast guards located in their 
vicinity, as they discharge many of the functions of a police, 
fire and ambulance service in addition and incidental to their 
own specific duties. 20 

The climatic influence of Lake Michigan upon the region 
adjacent to its shores is very marked. "In studying the 



"Woodruff: "Birds of the Chicago Area/' p. 16. 
"Woodruff: "Birds of the Chicago Area," p. 16. 
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climate of Chicago," says Professor Hazen, "the greatest 
interest at once centers upon the lake and the influence of 
its waters upon the temperature, rainfall, winds, and clouds*. 
While it is true that the broader features of the climate are 
dependent upon atmospheric causes and influences taking 
their rise to the westward and northwestward of the city, 
yet these are often markedly changed by the lake and the 
conditions induced by its temperature and moisture.' ' 21 Chi- 
cago is frequently called "The Windy City," and a consider- 
ation of this phase of its climatic condition shows that the 
cause of the frequency of winds is closely connected with its 
situation on the lake. There is a general tendency here, says 
Professor Hazen, for greater velocity of winds, especially 
those blowing in northeast and southwest directions. And 
this may be expected, for the reason that the greater lake 
surface extends in a northeast direction, and there is less 
friction while the wind is passing over its surface from or 
towards that quarter. "While Chicago is called the windy 
city," says Professor Henry J. Cox, "it has no special claim 
upon this pseudonym. The wind velocity increases with the 
elevation above ground, and the weather bureau instruments 
in Chicago happen to be located at a much greater Jaeight 
than is available in most cities. It is, in fact, not in the 
course of any regular storm track, generally merely being 
on the edges of the storms that pass to the north over Lake 
Superior or to the south over the Ohio valley." 22 

Winds, though frequently high, very seldom reach the 
violence of tornadoes. The nearest approach to a storm of 
this character in recent years was in May, 1896, when one 
passed over the northern portion of Cook county. "As it 
approached the lake," says Professor Cox, "it rapidly dimin- 
ished in force and disappeared, and there is no doubt that 
the cool air of Lake Michigan destroyed its energy." 23 

Owing to the influence, too, of the lake the frequency 
and severity of thunder storms is greatly lessened. Ap- 
proaching as they usually do from the southwest the storm 



M H. A. Hazen: "The Climate of Chicago," p. 10. 

"Cited by Currey, "Hist-Chicago." I, 163. 
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clouds often change their character when they pass over the 
lake, and frequently are dissipated entirely. In closing these 
observations on the climate of the region along the Illinois 
coast of Lake Michigan it may be stated that the extreme 
heat of summer and the cold of winter are tempered by the 
waters of the lake. A heated period when it does come sel- 
dom lasts long, and it is unusual that a maximum of ninety 
degrees or over is reached on three successive days. Gen- 
erally before the fourth day has arrived the cool breezes from 
Lake Michigan have reduced the temperature. 

In approaching the subject of "Pope's Amendment," 
which must occupy the place of the greatest importance in 
a paper dealing with the Lake Michigan coast of Illinois, I 
realize that all are familiar with its history; and there- 
fore I shall make this portion of my paper as concise as pos- 
sible. Yet for the purpose of making a fairly complete 
presentation of my subject, for I suppose this paper will 
find a place, in the printed transactions of this society, I shall 
include a reasonably full account of this decisive event in 
the history of our state. In a work entitled, "Decisive Dates 
in Illinois History," by Miss Lotte E. Jones, the author 
considers the year 1818, which is the date of the admission 
of the state to the Union and the Enabling Act with Pope's 
Amendment preceding it, as one of the decisive dates not 
only in the history of the state but of the nation as well. 
There would have been no Illinois coast on Lake Michigan 
had it not been for Pope's Amendment to the Enabling Act 
in 1818. Illinois would have been admitted to the Union 
with an area much less than what was provided under the 
amendment, and the whole character of the commonwealth 
would have been greatly different from that which it event- 
ually acquired. 

By the Ordinance of 1787, which was passed by Con- 
gress some two months before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, there were to be not less than three nor more 
than five states formed from the Northwest Territory created 
under that Ordinance. In case there should be only three 
states formed the Ordinance specified that the western, mid- 
dle and eastern states, as they were described, should have 
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certain boundaries, with this proviso: "It is further under- 
stood and declared, that the boundaries of these three states 
shall be subject so far to be altered, that if Congress shall 
hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority to form 
one or two states in that part of the said territory which lies 
north of an east and west line drawn through the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan." 24 

Before the formation of states, however, there were ter- 
ritorial divisions. When the Territory of Illinois came to be 
formed in 1809, the boundaries were established on the same 
lines as those of the present state of Illinois except that the 
territory extended northwards to the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. 25 When the Enabling Act was 
passed, April 18, 1818, the northern boundary of the new 
state of Illinois was fixed in accordance with the Ordinance 
of 1787 on the east and west line drawn through the southerly 
or extreme bend of Lake Michigan, afterwards ascertained 
to be forty-one degrees and thirty-nine minutes of north lati- 
tude. Nathaniel Pope, who was the delegate in Congress 
from the Territory of Illinois, moved an amendment to the 
bill, which was then under consideration in committee of the 
whole, by striking out that part which defined the northern 
boundary and inserting "forty-two degrees and thirty min- 
utes north latitude." 26 The amendment was agreed to and 
the bill was passed. 

The effect of Pope's Amendment was to include within 
the limits of the new state a strip of country sixty-two miles 
in width, extending from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
river, containing an area of eight thousand five hundred 
square miles of fertile country diversified with forests and 
rivers, within which at the present time are located fourteen 
counties with many populous and prosperous cities. Among 
these may be mentioned the cities of Chicago, Evanston, 
Waukegan, Elgin, Aurora, Rockford, Freeport, Oregon, 
Sterling, Dixon, Fulton, and Galena. 27 



"Ordinance of 1787; Article V. 

"Illinois Territorial Organisation Act, Sec 1. 

"The Enabling Act, Sec. 2. 

"Thwaites: "The Story of Wisconsin," p. 194. 
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In presenting the amendment Mr. Pope made the follow- 
ing argument in its support: "That the proposed new state, 
by reason of her geographical position even more than on 
account of the fertility of her soil, was destined to become 
populous and influential; that if her northern boundary was 
fixed by a line arbitrarily established rather than naturally 
determined, and her commerce was to be confined to that 
great artery of communication, the Mississippi river, which 
washed her entire western border, and to its chief tributary 
on the south, the Ohio river, there was a possibility that her 
commercial relations with the south might become so closely 
connected that in the event of an attempted dismemberment 
of the Union, Illinois would cast her lot with the Southern 
states. On the other hand, to fix the northern boundary of 
Illinois upon such a parallel of latitude as would give to the 
state jurisdiction over the southwestern shores of Lake 
Michigan, would be to unite the incipient commonwealth to 
the states of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York in 
a bond of common interest well nigh indissoluble. By the 
adoption of such a line Illinois might become at some future 
time the keystone to the perpetuity of the Union. 28 It was 
foreseen even at that early time that Chicago would be a 
lake port of great importance, and that a canal would be 
constructed across the state between the lake and the Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Pope urged that it was the duty of the 
national government to give Illinois an outlet on Lake Michi- 
gan, which, with the support of the population' back of the 
coast, would be capable of exercising a decisive influence 
upon her own state affairs, as well as strengthening her posi- 
tion among her sister states. 29 

When we reflect that the region affected by Pope's 
amendment was at that time an almost unbroken wilderness, 
that the advantageous position of Chicago and its contiguous 
territory was only a matter of speculation, we must recognize 
in Pope's action in proposing and urging the adoption of 
his amendment the work of a keen and far-sighted statesman. 
"No man," says Moses, "ever rendered the state a more 



"John Moses: "History of Illinois," Vol. I, 277. 
'•Thomas Ford: "History of Illinois," p. 23 
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important service in Congress than did Nathaniel Pope." 
That the fixing of the northern boundary of the state where 
it is today had momentous consequences can be seen in the 
subsequent history of the state. Had the northern tier of 
counties included within the sixty-two mile strip become at- 
tached to Wisconsin, as it inevitably would have been, the 
state of Illinois would have lacked, when issues of tremend- 
ous moment were at stake, a vital element in her legislature 
at the time of the breaking out of the Civil War, an element 
that Wisconsin did not require, as the Union sentiment in 
that state was at all times very strong. Whether or not the 
splendid support given to the Union cause by the state of 
Illinois was of such importance as to justify Pope's declara- 
tion, when arguing for the amendment, that the state might 
become "the keystone to the perpetuity of the Union," may 
be regarded differently by historians. But the commanding 
position occupied by Illinois during the Civil War, with one 
of its citizens in the presidential chair and another leading 
the armies of the Union, went far to make good the claim 
made by Pope in his declaration. The part taken by Pope 
in the boundary matter well illustrates what has been called 
"his almost superhuman sagacity." 30 Hon. Clark E. Carr, 
in an address made before the faculty and students of the 
University of Illinois, in 1911, referred to Pope's distin- 
guished services in the following eloquent words: "Long 
after that great statesman had passed away, his arguments 
were tested, in the midst of carnage and death, in the smoke 
of battle by brave Illinois heroes, some of them led by his 
own son, John Pope, a major-general in the United States 
army, and proved to be sound." 81 

As one stands on the shore of the lake gazing on the 
broad expanse stretching far to the north, east and south, a 
noble view is presented. One realizes the great extent over 
which his eye wanders by noting the lake craft in the dis- 
tance, some vessels lying "hull down" with their white sails 
only in sight, and some trailing clouds of smoke along the 
horizon, indicating passing steamers beyond the limit of 

"Currey: "History of Chicago," Vol. 1, p. 119. 

"Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, April, 1912. 
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vision. Those in plainer view seem to stand motionless while 
in strange contrast the waves near the shore dash violently 
on the breakwaters and piers, throwing up clouds of spray, 
or break in thunderous surges on the sand and gravel at 
one's feet. Such a view from the bluffs along the North 
Shore forms a grand and impressive spectacle; and such an 
ontlook is one of the principal attractions to the dwellers in 
the beautiful homes that have been built in the neighborhood. 
When tossed by the wind the ruffled surface of the lake shows 
many shades of blue and green according to the light re- 
flected upon it from the sky; and when light, fleecy clouds 
are passing over it, casting broad shadows upon its far ex- 
tending surface, the colors are shown in varied hues ranging 
from neutral tints to most beautiful olive greens and violet 
blues. One of our local poets happily likened its broad 
expanse under these conditions to a " pictured psalm.' ' 

"A level plain of a vast extent on land is certainly no 
mean idea," writes Edmund Burke in his essay "on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful." "The prospect of such a plain may be 
as extensive as a prospect of the ocean; but can it ever fill 
the mind with anything so great as the ocean itself?" This 
can be well understood by those who have long dwelt on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. 

But when 

"Storms and tempests wake the sleeping main, 
And lightnings flash while winds grow hoarse and loud, 
And writhing billows toss their white crests high," 

then, indeed, Lake Michigan's aspect changes from the beauti- 
ful to the sublime. It is then when darkness adds its terrors 
to the scene that the perils of the mariner come home to the 
observer with moving force and quickened sympathy. 



